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INTRODUCTION. 

Tho dewberry is closely related to the blnckbcrry, having n root 
that lives for many years and a top tlitit lives only two years. Like 
the blackberry, it beiirs fruit uiioii Inst year'.s canes, which die soon 
after they have fruited. It is distinguished from tiie blackberry in 
having canes that trail on the gronnd, while those of most black- 
berries are upright. From this habit it receives tho name "trailing 
blackberry," which is cominonly applied to it. In the wild state 
the cane.s of the dewberry form new plants by rooting at the tips, 
while blucfcberries propiig«t« thaina&lws b.i' tuckers. Fnrrii«r, 
center flower in a dewberry cbister blos.sonis first, and the cbisters are 
small and open, while in the blackberry cluster the outer and lower 
flowers open first and the cbjifcers urc nsii«lly rfiith^r d«M@. Figunt 
1 shows this difference betvvtwii the fruit clusters, 
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TI« friplk of the dcwbuiry is similar to ttuit of (iic bkckbcrry. 
lidCHiiso it riptiiis earlier tltun the fruit of the true hhickberry its 
culture has pro%x'U profitnblo in niiiny sections, I'cccjitly some 
Kylirids betwewi* t^ie dewiierfy and thu blackberry have com© into 
cultivation, and the fruit of some of these ripens even earlier than 
thiit of the (lcwl)erry- Tlie«e Iiy|jri<ls liuvc not been sufficiently 
ta^latl to in^twt* tltiir ortire rm\$» of ndnptiibility, bnt in s»tii® 
pl«(*K ha\« proved \-aliittble. 




PUIMP AND ^«>IHP 



F'lo. 1, — A cliinliT Of Mnypn (!«<wliorrl>"<i, on (ftp lefl, nnil of Jlfrsprcaa hlnchlnrrli's, on 
tlie tIkIiI. NoIu (hi- Hiimll rliinicr ol llie May<'ii (IfWhi-rry, with Its tnnu lu-rry stom^, 
aa comparrtt with thr iawr nnii ilcnm-r iliinlor n( tUn Strrscrviut l>tnclitit-rrr, 

HISTORY OK TIIK DKWIIKBRY. 

The (lewberry is ii native of Aineriai. inul silt vnrieties arc of 
Ainericnn origui. The Lncretiii was the first to be intiortiifitwl into 
j;eiu'nil iMilti vutinn niul is to-day the principal variety jji-oivn. It 
was found in AVest Virginia soon after the Civil Wi\f iind hiought 
to general notice iibont ISSd. Since'then many other viirieties have 
been introdnml, and nt present nbont 2') are to bo found luukr cnHi- 
vntion, none of which is as popular as the Lnrretia. 

The two States in which the dew!H>rry is ^jrown extensively on a 
comin*rcinl scale are Xortli Carolina and Xew Jersey. It is ulao 
prown in ^farylan^l, Texas, ^^issonri, >ri<hi;,nin, Colorado, and to 
some extent in most of th# othw St»lw. The Lncretia vnriety, ab 
tluMigh the one vbietly jjrown, is not v#ry hardy, and fur this renson 
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its eiiltiiri; Ims liwii coiiliiu'd in tlie past to tlie milder cliiuntcs. Re- 
cently it has been grown more in the Northern States and in Colo- 
rado and is proving profitable in fnvorabJ* loentions or when pro- 
tected from aevere winter conditions, 

SITE OF A PLANTATION, 

In regions where winter conditions arc severe, the site for a dew- 
berry phintiition shoidd be iis well protected as possible from cold 
find from winds. In order to secure goc*d air drainage, a site elevated 
above the sni ronndinit country is pref-srred to low ground. How- 
ever, it shoidd not be exposed to drying winds or to other trying 
conditions. 

Long hauls by wagons and jolting over rough roads will bruise the 
Ijwries so they will not hold up well on the market. Therefore, the 
pl*nt*ition ^otdd be as near local markefcs or ■ shipping stiition as 
posKible. 

SOILS. 

The cultivated dewberry is grown on many types of soil. In its 
wild state it is found in open fields and pasture #nd by roadsides, 
especially where the soil is jjoor and the growth of grass and herbage 
is thin. In such locations its leaves csn ge^t moi'c sunlight than 
while the soil is rich and the grass rank. Though the plants will 
grow on ])«or land, it is necessary in order to produce good crops of 
fruit that it be fertile or that plant fond be supplied. In Xorth 
C«rolina the soil in many of the large dewberry fields is a coarse 
sand. Fertilizers are applied liberally to plantations on such soils. 
In other sections clay loams and other soils are used for dewberry 
fields, nnd if they are fertile less plant food need be added. As the 
dewberry has a very deep root, it is able to get moisture from a con- 
siderable depth nud is, therefore, not as particular in its require- 
ments as many other plants. 

Dewbpi ries should not be set on wet soil. Because of their deep 
rooting system they arc more susceptible than many other fruits to 
wet soils. In mmc ssctions root-rot has be«ii found to kill pknts 
where the soil was only slightly wet; on the other hand, the soil nuist 
furnish a suHicient moisture supply, especially at the time the berries 
ftro developing and ripening. Coarse sandy loiims with a c\ky sub- 
soil have j)roved a desirable type in one dewberry section. Any fer- 
tile soil provided with good di'aiuage and yet with a good supply of 
huiuus to retain moisture is Suitable for growing dewberries, 

PRKPARATION OF THR SOIL, 

As the dewberry plants are to occupy the soil for several years the 
Iftud should be vwy tliorousthly fitted before they «r« set out. If 
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the soil lacks hiiimia, the tisc of cover crops bo foto planting dcwlierrics 
will he helpful. Much better results will [)o secured if the land is 
]«l*Ht«(( te» «tl'tiiv»t»<l eropB for two ymrs priw to iK^tinit it to dew- 
bcrrit'S. The pljinta will jjrow better the first year, and a crop will 
bo secured eiii'lier thim without such prepiu ntion. Usually very little 
fruit is obtA^natl th« y«*r iiftttr pl«fitiug, yet fi-gure 2 shows m pliintn- 
tion set the provioiis year which was yielding a good crop. This 
field luul been carefully prepared before the plants were set. 




F«i. 3.—* HM of Lu<!ri>ll« <4owb«rr1«i In Nurth (^r«#B« l>«»Mat; a goad crop the j«ir 
Bfl»r i>lHnl4iii;. d'hoto^i^lied June 12.) 

I'LANTINCr. 



l>ewr>i^ri'j' plants aro iisiinlly f-i)t duriufr the winter ami early spring 
in thif South and in early spring in the Xorth. More mature plants 
iro KociirtMl for setting in the pprlng than in tho fall. Figure 3 shows 
strong Lucretiu dewberry plants ready to be set. liecuuse tho es,sen- 
tinl factor of succors in pIanUu|; d«wli»»rries is a moist soil, they 
should be »»it as (i^trly in the spring as possible, for there is usually 
luore infrtstnrt^ in the ground at that time than later antl a larger 
I«(W<i»ntago of tho plants will livo. 

Tlitt plants should bti set as soon as possible after being lecelvrd 
from a nursery or after being dug, Kxposuro of the roots to tho air 
dries and weakens them. When planting, the Mn\ should be thor- 
oughly paekod about the roots. Thorough packing brings the soil 
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iiioifiLiirc in contact with tiio roots iind prewnts tlie aii- from drying 
them. 




FiQ. 3. — Tlp-roOt«a Lucrctla dcvflwrry plants ready to be set. 

If the hill system of tniining is to he used, the plants iire usually 
set 5 ftiet ap'.vrt each way. Figuro -V shows a field in which the canes 




Fio. 4. — .\ field of I-ucrettf dp.wbcrrlett In lenw .Torsey In tliclr ftrst sCTlSoa'B (frowth, 
(ollowWg sprloK ptontttiK. ( riiotosrnplied July 30,1 

•ro to be trftin»<l to stakes after the plmit.s hiiv» tiiii<)e setfctal viionths' 
growth. If the canes tire to be trained in solid row.s the plnnts are 
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usually set fi feet fipiirt in nnvs wliicli are 4 to G feet apart. Figure 
Ti shows such .'i field. 

INTERCROPS. 

During the first ."sewsson vi*getnbl« intercrops tlmt require frequent 
cultiv.ition ciirly in the season may be grown between tlie rows. Let- 
tuce, radishes, early cabbage, :ind caulillower arc ^vc]] adapted to 
this purpose, as they can be harvested before the dcwbt-^rry canes 
become very long. If the soil has been pro]Jcrly fitted and the jdants 
grow well, the canes should begin to spre.nl over the gronnd by 
August. Intercrops thwt require cnlti\'«tion Itter than Aup«t 
should not be grown, as the young canes «re likely to bo injured. 




PtQSJ6HP 

Fig. 0. — A field of Mnyos dewberries In Tennessee trained to the matted-row Bj-BtDtn. 
with a low wire unQcr the row. (ITiotogra plied May D. ) 

CULTIVATION. 

Cultivation should begin immediately after the plants are set. In 
some sections cultivation should be as frequent as once each week 
during the first season, in order to keep the ground moist and the 
plantation free from weeds. In others, such frequent cidtivation 
will not be necessary, once «v«ry 10 days being sulficiwit. When the 
canes which are allowed to trail on tiie ground tiic first year begin 
to interfere, cultivation should he discontinued, and nothing furtiicr 
should be done in the field until th« following spring cxc<?pt in sec- 
tions where winter protection is necessary. Any work during the 
itutumn or winter is likely to injure the young canes. If tliey are 
bruised, they may bi-ealt off at the bruised point in the next fruiting 
seiison and the fruit be lost. Therefore caution should be used at all 
times, as not only in the fall but at any time during the following 
sjiriug and summer serious damage m*y be done by carel«ssness. 
The canes become very brittle and wlicn loaded witli fruit are \ ery 
easily broken. 
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In most sections tlie cnncs iu-« tied to stiikfee or wiree before growth 
stm ts in tlic spring. (?nltiv»(iun slionld bo startocl iminediiitclv iifter 
gimvtli bfgins ;ind continued at fixiqnunt intcrviils nntil tlie n«w 
c»n«! b«gin to int«i'fwc with eiiltivHtioii, which is «et1«ll^' Sume thiie 
in Angnst. 

COVER CROPS. 

At the In.st cnltivntion some growers sow a cover crop broadcast 
in the plantation, to be turned under the following spring. Others, 
in sections where cowpeas are used, drill one or two rows of these 
b*jtwH#n the rows of the bcri'y plants. Wherever possible cover cro]Js 
should be UMod, as tliey help (o protect the canes during the winter, 
prevent the land from washing, and add humus to the soil, If cow- 
jieHs are used and the vine.'; grow very h'ng, they may inei-easc the ex- 
pense of tying u]) the c«n*^ in sjjring, but the value of the cow>r crop 
will more tlian oifset this. 

FEBTILIZERS. 

The imi of fertilizers in dewberry fields must be governed by. the 
sumo principles that apply to thtsr use with other fruits. As soils 
vary in the quantity Mid d'v^iiilwbility of the plant food they contain, 
the fertilizer problem is « 1(W|,I one which each grower must solve 
for himself. By using varying amounts of thedilFerent elements of 
plant food on different pluts and keeping a record of the yield, «flch 
grower can isndily d«t^mine what kinds and <jnantiti« of fertiliaers 
to apply. 

In one section of North Carolina dewberries arc grown on eoarsc 
sandy soils. These soils as a ndo are lacking in all the elements of 
fertility, and the applicntion of a comjjlctc fevtilirxir is us\ially 
necessary. Altliongh hirger amounts of fertilizer arc applied than 
may be generally necessary, the followin|^ doscription of the pmc- 
tices of successful growers in this section may prove of interest. 

As soon us the plants have become estabVisiied and are 2 or 'A inches 
high, cottonseed meal or stnbl* m^lnure is use<ltoencour«|;:ea vigorous 
growth the first season. Some gi-owers u.se about 500 pouuds of cot- 
tonseed meal, wliile others use 10 to l.T tons of stable manure ])er acre. 

After the first ^iliSon two applications of fertiliz*r «i* gi-vtn o«eh 
year, the first one being made as st>on as the cJines have been tied nj) 
in the spring. At this time a complete fertilizer is u.snallv applied, 
composed of 10 por cent of phosphoric acid, 2 or t I*r c«a>t of nitro- 
gen, and 8 per cent of potash. Some growers, having found tliat 
they do not need nitrogen for their soils, apply only potash and 
phosphoric «cid. The quantity upplied likewise varioe with the soil 
.and with the different growers, but 500 ]>ounds per acre of a fertiliz<;r 
analyzing 10-2-8 are commonly used. 
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The second application of fevtilizer is miule iininecliately iifter 
the fruit has been picked iiiul nil the ciuies, both old luid new, sire 
cnt off, the object being to indiico a. nipid growtli (if vigoruiis new 
canea for the next year's crop. A fertilizer containing a targe 
amount of nitrogen is used at this time. Either stable manure or 
cottonseed meal is commonly used, An application of 500 to 800 
],K>njida of cottonseed lueal per acre is considered sullicient, althougli 
tti«rc ftvo growers nsing as mucli as 1,000 pounds. Growers using 
stable luariui'e consider an application of 10 to 90 tons per neve 
snflicieut. In addition to supplying nitrogen, stable manure adds 
large amounts of humus to the soil and is preferred when it can be 
readily secured. 




FiQ. 6. — A Luerctla dewberry field In North Carolina with (be plants net 0 by D feet 
Rirnrt nnd the canea trained (o slakes. (Photographecl June 11.) 



" The practices mentioned above are those used by succossful grow- 
ers in North (]!aroliim, and .should prove helpful to growers in other 
sections in determining tlie applications for use under tlieir pnrticutar 
conditions. 

SYSTlliS OP TRAIIflNe AND PRUNING. 

The system of training to bo used depends upon the climate, the 
cost of materials, nnd individual preference. In general, where suit- 
ftble stakes can be secured for a reasonable price, the system of pl*c- 
ing one at each hill and tying the canes to it will be most satisfactory ; 
,l>ut in sections where stakfls are very expensive some cheaper method 
must ht umA. Figurt C shows.* fldd witlt tfte plstets 5 f«et dretont 
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in rows 5 feet apart and a stake driven beside each plant. Under 
tliis systwn the jiliints are fartlicr apart thwn under otlier systems, 
The exi)ense of ciiltivation will be less, sis more cnn be done with 
horse labor and very little hand hoeing will be needed. I'icking 
will be much easier than under most other systems and fewer ber- 
ries will be lost. 

Under Xortli Carolina conditions, where the eanes grow vigor- 
ously, the stakes should be from 7 to 7^ feet long. There the stakes 
are made from yellow pine and are about 2 by 3 inches in size. In 
other sections stakes of any wood that will not decay quickly in the 
ground are used. These stakes, placed about 3 inches to one side 
of the plant, are driven about 2 feet into the ground. The canes are 
tied to the stakes in early spring. This is done before growth starts, 
but after d»np;ei' of Severe freezing wcathtr is past. Gloves are used 
in gathering the 
canes in a bundle 
«nd winding them 
around the stake in 
a spiral, as shown in 
fif Bte S. The c«nes 
are tied to the stake 
in two or t h )• e e 
pl»e«B, once at tlie 
top, and either once 
more half way up 
stnkt or in two 
places distributed 
along the stake. Soft string must bo used for this tying, as a small, 
hiH'd string is liksly to break the clinee, The mds, of the c«nes are 
cut oif about 0 inches beyond the upper tying. 

In North Carolina and in other States having a similar growing 
season, all the canes, both old and new, are cut off us close to the 
crown of the plant as possible inmiediately after the fruit has been 
picked, Figure 7 shows a tool used for this purjiose. If there is_ a 
se*o«^ drought this cutting should be delayed till after a rain. The 
canes are removed from- the field and usfuilly burned. After they 
have been removed cultivation should start at once and be continued 
until the new cnues begin to iiiterfei-e. This will induce a vigorous 
new growth, on which the fruit for the following year will be borne. 
The new canes are allowed to run on the ground and are left there 
until the next spring, when they are tied to shakes in the same man- 
ner as the previous year's growth. 

Sometimes, instead of single plants 5 feet distant two plants are 
used. These «re set about a foot apart and a stake is driven into the 
32074'— Bull. 72S— ir 2 




rfinioHP 

Pia. 7. — Long-httndlpd slieats used In Nortll Carolina for 
pruning dewberries. The steel blades are curved upward, 
thus enablinB the pruncr to cut the caas^ close to the 
crown without mueb stooping. 
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ground between them, the canes of botli plants being trained to it. 
This method of phmting olTers no advantages over ii field with one 
plant beside each stake, provided such a field is properly treated. 

Anotlier similar system is shown in figure 8, where the plants are 
set 3 feet apart in rows 5 feet apart. More plants arc used to the 
iicre by this method, and the yields recorded for such fields have 
been very iinicli less than for tlie system where tlie plants are set 5 
feet apsirt eacli way. More hand labor also is re(]uired mider this 
s^lem, and tlit tr«ining, tliongh like that in the system described, is 
more diflicult. 

Still another method is illustrated in figure 9. Under this system 
the plants are nsually set 3 feet apart in rows fi feet apart. A stake 




PIUMHP 

Fid. S. — A Liicretlo Qewbmy field In North Orollim', sliowInK pl«pt» Btt 3 tset apart 
ia tows 5 tcet npnrt and the cnnes from two plants trnined to om; atAke, (Photo- 
grnphocl June 8.) 



projecting about 3 feet above the ground is set half way between two 
plants. In the Centrtl West the eanes from e«ch of the two hills aTe 
brought directly to the top of the stake, the eanes from one hill tied 
to those from the other, and both sots of canes tied to the top of the 
stake, On the Paeifie eoast a stiff eurved wire is sometimes tised to 
help support the canes. One end of the wire is placed in one hill. 
It is eurved over the top of the stake and fastened to it and the other 
end is placed in the seeond hill, The eanes from esach hill are wonnd 
around this wire before being, tied to the end of the stake. This 
system of tying the eanes from two hills to one stake seems especially 
adapted to regions where the eanes do not grow very long. 
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AA'liero stnkes are expensive a iviie trellis is often ust'd. The plants 
are set about 3 feet npai t in rows Q feet apuit. Posts nre set dloiig 
the row, from 20 to 40 feet apart, diqieiuling on tliedr Stiengtli and 
the vigor of tlie canes. The posts project ahout 4 feet uhove the 
fjromul, and a wire about feet above the gronnd is stretched (donj; 
t4i®ii. The e*neg are g»tlieretl k*gMliw in « bunch «nd tied to tli* 
WHc, iis shown in fifrine 10, In Slichignn the ends are commonly cut 
oil" just above the wiie. In some ]ilaces, however, the ends are tietl 
along the wir« «nd left to be«r fruit. 

In some regions a trellis is made with two wires. The posts arc 
set about OJ feet high and the wires nre strnng one above the other, 
about 3 tind 5 ft?«t above the ground. The c«n«« »re tied to th» wir««, 
part along the npper wire und part along th« lower. This method is 
larely used cxeept on the Pacific const. 




Tia. 0. — A ftoid o( dewberry plault In p«sterti Mnryland txitliHXt to poirts. The canw of 
two rlanlg are tltd to the lop ot ob« post. (I'totogrfithad Hay 26,) 



In other regions jieithm* st«k« nor * wire tiellis are u«ed. The 
plants are set from 18 to 3G inches n]iart in rows 4 to G feet apart. 
Throughout the summer the plants are eultivated in one direction 
only. The tips are ii«iHlly Hllow#d to root nt will nlong row, but 
not between the rows. In Te.xas, where this system is used, it is 
necessary before picking to go over the plantation with a sickle or 
knife to cut th« nsw etn«s baeiti The mnm interfere with the pick- 
ers, and the cutting back docs not injure the plants. After the ero]) 
Ijns hemi harvested (ho canes are mowed as close to the ground as is 
possible with a machine. >*'h(si dry they »rc bnrn«tl without \mng 
removed from the field. This cleans the field of diseases and in- 
fcects that may be on the canes, besides saving the cost of removing 
the old canes. The fields are tli«i cultivated during (he remainder 
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of the smuiiier aud tlio new cunes are allowed to make a solid row. 
Occasionnlty in Texas a plow is timd to cut off nil the i>hints just 
below tlio crowns. This i-emoves all diseases and insects in the 
crowns nnd tlie new ci\twis spring directly from the roots. These 
c»ues will not Iw as strong as those from the crown, but will bear n 
good crop the following year and a full one the second year. In 
Te.xas many dewberry fields when trained in this tnnnner nm 
uiulelied fluruig the winter or spring with prairie hay. The berries 
are borne so near the ground that a thick layer of this hay is needed 
between the rows to proteet both the pickers and the berries from 
Ut* «oil in case of rain. It also helps to conswve the moisture. Aftw 




(^ach plnnt hnvc boi^ XUh\ to the wire In n btinoh nnrl tUc «udt] cut off nbout Oittcli^fl 
altove Ihe wire. ( I'liotosrjpfcirt Jniy 0.> 



picking is over the huy can be placed on the rows to help burn the 
canes. Sometimes as the new cimes "ome up, the ends virc pinched 
buck so they will form a small much-branched Imsh. 

In Colorado no trellis is used luul the plants arc trained in rows. 
When the young canes reach a height- of about 18 inches they are 
cut l«ick to al»out 12 inches, to {orcc the laterals to start. Just 
befoi-e picking, the laterals are shortened to enable the pickei-s to get 
the berries easily. Xo furtiier pruning is done until tlic following 
spring, when the old canes are removed and the younger ones 
shortened to abont ^\ feet. Tender this system clean picking is 
diflicult and many soft berries are liable to be put into the baskets, 
as the fruit is oft»u partially concesled by the foliage. 
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Variations of this system are i:i use. Stakes projecting about a 
foot above the ground are set about 10 feet apart along the row, with 
a wir« strung on the tope of them, and the canes are thrown over 
the wire. Sometimes two rows of stakes about 12 inches apart, witli 
wires as in the single row of stakes, are used. The canes are simply 
allowed to grow orer the wires, 

WINTER PROTECTION. 

In th« Southern States, and in most of those States where snow 
covers the ground 
through the winter, 
no protection of the 
canes is necessary, as 
they trail close to the 
ground. In some 
parts of the Central 
Western and North - 
mn States the cstnes 
must be protected 
during the winter. 
This is usually ac- 
complished by cover- 
ing the canes with 2 
or 3 inches of earth. 
If the plants are in 
solid rows this can be 
done very cheaply by 
turning a furrow 
about 3 inches deep 
on the plants. The 
canes should bo cov- 
ered before there is 
danger of hard freesses and uncovered in the spring after tht danger 
of freezing is past. 

HARVESTING. 

Dewberries are picked and liandlcd in the same manner as black- 
berries. They are usually picked in (juart baskets and 9*nt to market 
in crates holding either 24 or 32 baskets. Figure 11 shows a crate 
of Lucretia dewberries. The same care should be observed in han- 
dling dewberries ss in handling blackberries. The ft-uit should be 
picked at regular intervals, usually every other day. In some sec- 
tions in very warm weather it will be necessary to pick every day, 
whili in cooler weather three or four days may interftec between pick- 
ings. All ripe berries should be picked, because if any are left they 




Fio. 11. — ,\ 32-quiirt crnto ol Lucretia dowbcrrlos grown In 
North CsrollnB, (Photoeraphf-d June 11,) 
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will be too soft nt tlie next picking to bu sliippwl witb the other ber- 
ries. Those o^ori'ipo berries, us well as injured or bruised berricB, 
*ill d«cay more nipidly than sound ones and ni»y csuse all the adjii- 
cont !«jrriot> in the basket to Jociiy. 

YIELDS. 

The yields of dewberry pliintntions will vary greatly with the dif- 
ferent conditions 
under which they nre 
grown. The results 
obtained by gi-owers 
iu Xorth Ciirolin:! 
may give souie indi- 
cation of the size of 
the erop. Crops of 
too eratesof 32 (juarts 
eaeh per acre are 
obtiiined year after 
year. Though tlie 
averuge yields may 
be somewhat smaller, 
good plantations 
favorably located 
should yield as nuich. 
Some growers aver- 
age much nioi*e, but 
these men show ex- 
ceptional ability or 
have exceptional con- 
ditions. Figure 1*2 
shows part of a field 
of the IjUeretin va- 
riety, now 12 years 
old, which has aver- 
ajf#d itiore tlmii 100 wates per acre jier annum since coming into 
lit'a ring. 

DISEASES AND IXSECTS, 

There iiir# two serious disenpos of the dewberry — anthracnose and 
ilouble-blo9*)om. Other diswfees Vfhich may cnns*o considerable trouble 
are the connnon leaf-spot, the orange rust, and the f^ane mst. Dcw- 
lierry growers at present pay little attention to the last three dis- 
MsM. though they uud^oubfNlIy cmirm considw-aWe injury at times. 
The aiitlirMMiose and double-blossom are more serious and ai-e con- 




Fio. IS. — A I.ucretin riewhrrry (leid in North Ciirollnn. ad 
In 1003. which hn» riTi-rnapil more Uinn too arntcs por 
iicrc silnci' ponjlnn Info Itcnrln^;. ( I'liotoKrnphril June 10.) 
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trolled in southern sections by cutting off nil the canes, both old and 
new, iinmedifltely after harvesting the crop; in ftiet, this cutting out 
of nil the Canes after the htirvest is considei'ed by southern gro\\'ers as 
the most iniporttitit ojicrntioii in dewberry ciiltni'»; In North Ciiro- 
linii the ennes should he cut as close to the crown as possible and 
removed fi-oni the field. By thorough cultivation and the use of fer- 
tihzoi's vigoj-oiis new canes fi-ec frou) these two discises will be 
secured by fsiU for bearing the next year's crop. In Texas the com- 
mon practice is to uiow the field after harvesting the crop and to 
burn the canes in the fiilds. Soin#timo« sv bush scythe or sharp hoe is 
MKod for cutting the canes. Wherever the gi'owing season is long 
enough to allow sullicient new growth to iriutnre before winter to 
bear the next season's crop, cither the Noiih Carolina or Texas 
method should be used. Anthracnose is a serious disease in nearly all 
parts of the country, Donbie-blossom is common in Xew Jei-sey, 
Tennessee, and States south of them and as ftir west »s Texas. This 
disease is controlled in sections where the canes are not cut otT after 
jiicking by removing all buds which show infection in the spring. 

Insects are not ususnlly found to he serious on dewberries. Sfiecifie 
information in regard to both insects and diseases may be secured by 
writing to the nearest State agricultural experiment station or to the 
United Stdtcs Iteparfenent of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, and 
furnishing sjiecinuiiis of th« nifected iitrts. 

PROPAGATION. 

Plants may he secured fi'oui any reliable nui-sery at a reasonable 
price, and in starting a iihintation this procedure is usually followed. 
Dewliorry grower.s already having a i)lantation.n,sually i-aise their 
own ])hints by covering the tips of the young canes with a few inches 
of s-oil late in the summer or early in the autumn, Thew tips will 
root freely, and new plants will he ready to dig late tiuit fall or early 
the next spring, A rooted tip should be cut off 4 to C inches from 
the ground when dw;ired f(U' planting. Oidy the strongest plants 
should be set. 

Sonu'tiiue.s the dewberry is propagated by means of root cuttings, 
Wh«u this metlxtd is used, pieces of the larger roots almut .'5 inches 
long are planted '2 or !i inches deep. If the root cuttings are placed 
iu moist htit not wet sand in the late autumn they should have cab 
lu9ed by spring. They should then be planted in the nursery row to 
gi-ow for one year, after which they are ready to set in the field, 
Thi.s latter method is not often used, as rooted tips are secured so 
easilv, 

DURATION' OF THE PLANTATION. 

The duration of the plantation will doubtless depend on the sec- 
tion of tile countty in which the dewberries are grown, on the system 



of truin'mg used, and on the attention given it, In North Caro- 
lina pljuitatioiis in years old iire still ])rodiictive. A few oven older 
aii(*fi aru still yieMing. w«ll, but uH*t at thmn llft.v« betn pkuttd too 
rt'ct'utly to nmke poesiLlc an acciu'iihj estimate of their protmblc life. 

I'OLUNATIOK. 

It has been found that when fortuin varieties of dewlj^-rics are 
planted by thcmsclvi*B no Iwrries viWl be fonned. Th» reason is thut 
the How#r» of such varieties do not have pollen that will fertilize 
MitMr ])lstils. Some variety havinj; flowers that o{)cn at the sauio 
time »ud \mn' nn abundance of good pollou must be planted near 
thwn. lli-es and otUo^r tnaiiiets will then carry the jwllen from the 
(lowers of am) variety feo tiifis*e of the other, Thu Gardenia, Lucrctia, 
and Afayes varieties are usually self-fertile and may be i)lnnted by 
themselves without i)rovision for cross-pollination. The Premo and 
mnm ot^r less known varieties, snch as the (liestnnt, Manatee, and;* 
Koj^ei-s, are reported to be not entirely self-fertile, and shoidd bo j 
planted with other varieties as pollinixxrs. The usual method is to ■ ' 
l)lHnt two rows of on« vin'iety; then two rows of r stecond vsriety. 

There fli» lery fhw varieties of dtffberries widely <,'rown in the 
United States, the TjUcrfitia being tlio leadinj^ variety in aU except 
the Gnlf Coast States, In Texas the JNbiyes is the leading variety, 
while in the other Gulf Coast Statt^s veiy few flewljin i ios of any kind 
are raised. In California the Gardenia is raised to a eonsidorable 
c,\tent, while in Xorth Carolina the I'remo is grown slightly. The 
fbllowinpj notes will indictite the more import*nt ehantcteristics of 
the leading varieties, 

(hirdenin. — Tills vurtfty lias bwcoino very iM>iuilai' In California, bat has not 
liWKi »itWi.slv»ly lii«rt*l Vu llw Vintit. In Cnllftirulii the eanes are very pro- 
(l»r«llv* the l*rrlt* lam*, Itmjf. of very Kootl fitinllty, and rli*»nlnjpf slxiut 10 
(Kiys tttrfure the Lucretin, 

lAirrrtin, — ^"I'lila Is thu best known iind most wliidy fn'owu dewberry. The 
caiiifs aro, very vlKoroas and iiroducllve. In iiroloeted loentluns thl.s variety Is 
hardy la Ihu Nerthern Wtates, In lowii, Mlnae,sota, ChIdviuIo, and iielKliborlnj; 
Slfttvs It la HS«aUy i>votkH:lcd In winter by i-overlns with soil. The eiuu's are 
,sasc(>ptible lo anthraeuose and dimble-ldossinn. Tlw hrrrleM (ire lnr),'i', lone, 
firm, of pM>d <]ttnlny, aad art! plrked for shli)|)lnr; hh soon as tliey tiira hliick, 
hut they do nut Ufuiiw vi>ry s".vt>i't iinSess they arv luft on th« plant* n rlay or 
Iwo lons^r. They rl|iun about ,Inne 1 la Ihe Xcirth Ciirollna election, aad are 
lat*r tlMta the fJHrilenlH, Jl»y»n, or rr»tao, ' 

*f#g#)i (syi^ayni, i4*a«rt 4r^*!l, — Thta vurlcty orlKhmml tn T^iis nx\^\ U 
lh» leaitliiR one In Unit >itine. It Ims been prown lo n srllglit oxlent In amny 
othnr SI ales, but altbouRh eotisliU'ri'd more productive luul ciirlloc than the 
I.iKTetbi It U Uio soft lo ship fur. The eiiiies arc vlporou^, priKhu'tlve, and 
Kiibjwt to ilouble-bloswni nnd »nlhracno»i>. The berrlBs sire very large, not as 
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long as the Lucrctla, ami Inive large drupelets. (Seo flg. 1.) Althmiih aoft 
for flipping, tlioy arc of exc»tlent (lualltj'. The variety rlpwis at least a weak 
b«fore the Liicrjitla nml slliglttly earlier than the Pmno. 

JVemo. — Tlie I'renio Is grown to soino extent In the dewberry section of 
North Carolina and In other parts of the eastern United States. It rliiens Its 
fruit in North Curotlna neurly a week earlier than the Lucretla, and for this 
reason Is conslderetl desirable by many growers. The plants resemble the 
Lucretla very clo.sely, hut are not as proilucttve. The flowers are Imperfect, 
and plants of one of the, other varieties must be set near to pollinate this 
variety. The berries avwftge slightly smaller than the Lucretla, but are as 
firm iind as good In quality. 

HYBRIDS AND BELATED FORMS. 

Several other varieties of dewberries iire grown to a slight extent, 
some ef which give promise ef being valnablo in certain limited sec- 
tions. There are also several blackberries and blackberry-dewberry 
hybrids, which are sometimes, or usually, trained like the dcwiwrriee. 
Thus, the McDonald, a blackberry- dewberry hybrid, listed with 
blackberries in a previous publicfltion,' is trained in the same mfenntr 
as the dewberries in Texas. Farther north it is commonly trained 
in a manner similar to that of the ordinary blackberry. It ripens 
nearly 10 days before the Lucretia and miiy be planted in dewberry 
sec^ons with the Lucretia as a pollinizer for it. Thft Mammoth, afl* 
oth(*r blackberry-dewberry hybrid listed in Farmers' Bulletin 643 
and grown on the Pacific coast, trails on the ground like the dewber- 
ries. It is, howefer, somewhat more vigorous and should have'\ 
pollinizer. On the Pacific coast the Evergreen blackberry and in 
New Jersey the Diamond {Black Diamond^ Star, Wonder, Ewing 
Wonder, Atlrmtic Dewherry) blackberry, supposed to be a seedling 
of the Evergrcr>n, are trained in a manner similar to that used for 
dewberries. In New Jersey the Diamond is trained to stakes, as 
ilhistrated iu figure 10. The Evergreen is traintd to ft' wiri trtllis, 
as illustrated in Furmers' Bulletin G43. 

SUMMARY. 

The dewberry, although closely related to the blackberry, is dis- 
tinguished from it in having trailing canes that root at the tip and 
in having small flower clusters, while the canes of most blackberries 
are erect, do not root at the tip, and. the flower clusters are large. 
The dewberry is grown for its fruit, which rip»ns earlier than that of 
the blacklierry. 

At present the dewberry is raised more widely in North Carolina 
and New .Jersey th;m in other States, but it is adapted to nearly all 
pai*ts of the country. Although suited to many types of soils it is 

1 mrroiF. O. M. lUnckherrj' eulfurifc U. S. I)#tit. Art., l^nrweTB' BuX. CiZ, 13 p., 8 fl«a. 
ioir>. 
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gi'own most extcnait¥«lj on course saiuly loiiiim. Its deep rooting sys- 
tem onnbk'S it to secure moib'tiiro from siicli soils better than nmiiy 
othw wops. 

The plants are ustmlly set in early si)rinjj, either 5 feet distant 
each way or 3 feet upart in rows i to G feet apart, dependinf^ on 
whether the hill system of culture or the solid-row system is to bo 
nittd. Until the canae begin to interfara^ thorough cnltivatioii is 
given the fii'St season. 

The followin*,' spring, jii.st before the buds start, is the usiii\l time 
to train the cuncs. In Xorth Carolina and in some other States whero 
the liill system is nscd, stakes ubout 2 inches sriuarc uro set by caeh 
])iunt and ])roject about 51 foet above the ground. The canes arc 
th«n g»Ui«r*(l k!#5«thef, wonud iiv sv si»iriil about the stnUe, and tied 
with eoarsio string. After the crop has been harvested, both old and 
new canes are cut off at the snifucc of tha ground and removed from 
th« fi#ld. Tliis cutting ont of the old canes i-uinoves h11 the disease 
on th*in, i»n*l the new win<w, wlucli hiter grow np, ui-o nsually fi'ee 
froni disease, 

WhtM'o llie sulid-row system of cnlturo is #niph>3(H«d many methods 
of training are u,sed. In many places a jiost about 3 feet high is set 
between every two phtnts. The cuncs from each of the two plants 
are brought in the t!o[) of tltis ]»()st and tied to it, the projecting ends 
of tiio eanes being then cnt off. 

In regiotiii whero posts are expensive a wire trellis is often nsed. 
Posts are set irlong the row from 20 to 40 ftet apart, and a wir» 
about 3J feet above the ground is stretched along them. The canes 
of each i)lant are gathered together and tied to the wire. 

In sonthwn re^fions, where the seasons arc long enough to ullow 
sntlicient new growth to appear, all the canes, both old and new, are 
out olF after the fruit has been picked. In northern regions, where 
'sufiieient new growth can not be secured, tlie old canes only are 
I'enioved iit this time. 

In some jdaces where the solid-row system is nsed the canes are 
»llow«tl to rnn on the ^'routid or are thrown over a low wii-e about 
II foot above the gnnmd. This nuikes picking more dillicult, bnt 
saves expeaso in training. In Te,\a,s and some other Southern States 
where this method is nsed the canes are iiiowi>d oil" at the surface of 
the ground and burned. This cleans the field of disease, and the 
now growtii of canes i.s much healthier, 

Th« Lueretia is the variety princijially grown and is generally 
the most desirable, 'I'ht Jfayes is the loading variety in Texas, but 
its frnit m softer than that of the Lucrotiii, The Premo, which 
closely resembles the Ijucrctia, rii'wis e«rli*r bnt is not generally as 
prndnetive. The Coirdenia is grown to some (ixtent in California, 
bnt has not yet proved to be adapted to the castcni United States, 
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